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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Readability research has contributed to adult 
education in the following two areas: (1) techniques for 

the evaluation, selection and preparation of materials for 
literacy and citizenship; and (2) evidence as to the diffi- 
culty of newspapers, magazines ,. library books and textbooks. 
However, there is a lack of comparative readability research 
involving reading materials used in Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) classes on levels above grade three. 

Therefore, the purposes of this study were: (1) to 

organize and conduct a. readability appraisal of - frequently 
used reading materials by a random sample of ABE teachers; 

(2) to locate the readability level provided by the appli- 
cation of the Dale-Chall Readability Formula, the Fry Read- 
ability Graph, and the Gunning Fog Readability Formula on 
reading materials used in ABE classes in Tennessee; (3) to 
compare ABE teacher readability appraisals with publisher 
readability estimates; (4) to ascertain the degree of corre- 
lation and degree of difference between the Dale-Chall Read- 
ability Formula, the Fry Readability Graph, and the Gunning 
Fog Readability Formula when applied to identical samples of 

1 
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reading materials used in ABE classes in Tennessee; and (5) 
to indicate ■, where possible, a direction for continued inves- 
tigation or classroom application of the results of the study* 



II. DEFINITION OF TERMS 



Adult Basic Education (ABE) * The Bureau of Adulr. and 

Vocational Education defined Adult Basic Education as: 

... a sequential program of instruction designed: 

(1) to eliminate the inability of adults in need of 
basic education to read and write English; (2) to 
raise substantially the educational level of such 
adults with a view to make them less likely to become 
dependent on others; (3) to improve ability to bene- 
fit from some occupational training; (4) to increase 
opportunity for more productive and profitable employ- 
ment; and (5) to make them better able to meet their 
adult responsibilities . * 

Adult Basic Education Teacher . Any teacher who is 
employed and teaching one or more ABE classes per week is 
considered as an Adult Basic Education teacher. 

Adult Basic Education Reading Materials . An ABE 
reading material is any printed material that is used pri- 
marily for the improvement of reading skills in the ABE 
classroom. 



Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education, Curriculum 
Gu ide to Adult Basic Education , a report prepared by the 
bureau of Adult and Vocational Education on Adult Basic Edu- 
cation (Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
1966), p. 1. 
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1. Level II Materials . Level II materials include 
the level of academic competency that would normally be 
attained in grades four, five, and six. 

2. Level III Materials . The Level III category 
includes those materials generally associated with grades 
seven and higher. The Level III student is the most advanced 
student who is often working toward a General Equivalency 
Diploma. 

Publisher’s Suggested Readability Level . The grading 

by publishers may be described as grade level designations 

made in good faith and thereby being as accurate as trained 

2 

opinion will permit. 

Readability . For the purposes of this study 
readability will refer to the ease or difficulty of reading 
which may be referred to as a grade level equivalent or un- 
converted raw score. Chall relates a more global explanation 
by stating: "... readability is the sum total (including 

the interactions) of all those elements within a given piece 

of printed material that affects the success a group of 

3 

readers have with it." 

2 

George D. Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers 
(Champaign Illinois: Garrard Publishing Company, 1970), 
p. 31; 

3 

Jeanne S. Chall, Readability: An Appraisal of 

Research and Application (Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 

tional Research, Ohio State University, 1958), p. 7. 
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Readability Formula . A readability formula is a 

predictive device used to estimate the probable success a 

reader will have in reading and understanding a sample of 

writing.* In this study the term will refer to an objective 

measure of the difficulty of a printed material in terms of 

5 

average sentence length and vocabulary load. 

Readability Level . A readability level refers to a 
particular grade level or raw score based on carefully con- 
sidered opinions or statistical analysis of a specific 
printed material. 6 

Teacher Appraisal of Judgement . Teacher judgement is 
based on previous experience and subjective knowledge of 

7 

judging the reading difficulty of printed materials. In 
this study, teacher estimates of readability appraisals will 
be made without the direct application of an objective proc- 
ess of readability measurement. 



*George R. Klare, The Measurement of Readability 
(Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University Press, l9<>3) , pp. 3 j-34. 

6 Delwyn S. Schubert, A Dictionary of Terms and 
Concepts in Reading (Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas Publisher, 1969), p. 255. 

6 Spache, loc . cit . 

7 Ibid. , p. 30. 
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III. IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

An expanding market of instructional materials has 
made the selection of reading materials a difficult task. 

One major problem involved in selecting reading materials 
is determining the level of difficulty or readability of 
the material. Readability, or factors . which make a selec- 
tion easy or difficult to comprehend, has a limited research 
history. Prior to mid century, factors such as sentence 
structure, vocabulary load, idea density, and human interest 
were studied and incorporated into formulas to predict the 

O 

difficulty of prose selections. The Lorge, Gunning, Dale- 

Chall, and Flesch formulas have frequently been used to grade 

adult materials according to difficulty level. 

In recent years the need for basic education for 

undereducated adults has received more and more attention 

* • 

from local, state, and federal agencies. In 1965 increased 
federal funding made ABE programs available to nearly every 
school system in Tennessee.. Over 95 percent of Tennessee's 
public school districts are currently operating ABE programs. 

Numerous research projects involving many aspects, of 
readability have been conducted for several types of mate- 
rials. The application of these, findings to a particular . 

8 0£. cit • , p. 152 . 
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content or area of the curriculum has usually been, limited 
to texts for either elementary, secondary, or college level 
students. In comparison, readability studies based on ABE 
reading materials are conspicuously few in number and are 
usually oriented toward literacy materials. 

A review of the literature has shown that: (1) there 

are few quantative studies in which readability formula 
indexes are compared with teacher judgement; (2) the results 
of comparative studies are conflicting; and (3) upper levels 
or higher graded level materials used in ABE classes have 
not been investigated. The study investigates the above 
mentioned areas. 

IV. HYPOTHESES 

1. There is no difference between teacher estimates 
of readability and publisher suggested readability levels. 

2. There is no difference between publisher 
suggested readability levels and Dale-Chall Readability 
Formula scores . 

3. There. is no difference between the publisher 
suggested readability levels and Fry Readability Graph 
Scores . 

4. There is no difference between publisher 
suggested readability levels and Gunning Fog Index of 
Readability scores. 
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5. There is no difference between publisher 
suggested readability levels and overall readability 
formula scores. 

6. There is no difference between teacher estimates 
of readability and Dale-Chall Readability Formula scores. 

7. There is no difference between teacher estimates 
of readability and Fry Readability Graph scores. 

8. There is no difference between teacher estimates 
of readability and Gunning Fog Index of Readability scores. 

9. There is no difference between teacher estimates 
of readability and overall readability formula scores . 

10. There is no significant correlation between Dale- 
Chall Readability Formula scores and Fry Readability Graph 
scores • 

11. There is no- significant correlation between Dale- 
Chall Readability Formula scores and Gunning Fog Index of 
Readability scores. 

12 • There is no significant correlation between Fry 
Readability scores and Gunning Fog Index of Readability 
scores . 

13. There is no significant difference between Dale- 
Chall Readability Formula scores# Fry Readability Graph 
scores# and Gunning Fog Index scores. 
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V. DESIGN OP THE. STUDY 

Sample . A representative sample of Level II and 
Level III reading materials were used in the study. Reading 
materials used on Level II are more numerous than those 
materials used on Level III. Therefore an arbitrary number 
of five Level II and three Level III materials were selected 
to: (1) serve as the representative sample of frequently 

used reading materials; and (2) provide the one hundred word 
random samples needed for applying the readability formulas . 

It is the policy of ABE supervisors to administer 
local ABE programs. Four state and six local ABE supervisors 
were contacted in compiling a list of frequently used reading 
materials on Level II and Level III* The supervisors sur- 
veyed represent areas throughout the state of Tennessee. 

The materials used in this study were the most recent 
editions of each of the following materials published by 
five different publishers. 

A. Activities for Reading Improvement . Books 1, 2, 

3 Steck Vaughn, Inc. 

B. Be A Better Reader Series , Books A, B, C, 1, 2 , 

3 Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

C. How to Read Better , Books 1, 2. Steck Vaughan, 

Inc. 

D. Reader's Digest Skill Builders , Books 4, 5, 6 - 
Part one Reader's Digest Services, Inc. 
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E. Reader's Digest Advanced Skill Builders , Books A, 
B, C Reader's Digest Services , Inc. 

F. System For Success , Book 2 Follett Publishing 
Company . 

i 

G. Science Research Associates Laboratory Kit IIIA 
SRA, Inc. 

Further discussion of the samples may be found in Chapter 
III. 

The reading materials listed by the ABE supervisors 
were tabulated and the five most frequently used reading 
materials on Level II and the three most frequently used 
reading materials on Level III were included on a teacher 
opinionnaire, See Appendix A. The opinionnaire contained 
a listing of reading materials with corresponding blanks 
for teacher judgement of the readability level. 

The opinionnaires were administered by the writer at 
each of three ABE institutes held during the summer of 1971. 
A random sample of forty-three ABE teachers from across the 
state of Tennessee was taken from eighty- seven , teachers in 
Attendance at each of the institutes. 

Analysis of Data . A random sample of approximately 
one hundred words was taken in proportion to the total num- 
ber of pages per book or test. The Dale-Chall formula was 
used -as one objective assessment of readability. The Dale- 
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Chall Formula was calculated by the IBM System 360/65 
computer. The computer program has been developed by Reese 
and Smith , Department of Business Education, University of 
Tennessee. The program is developed so as to produce the 
following analysis of each sample of material » (1) the 

Dale-Chall readability index; (2) the total number of words 
in the sample; (3) the number of words not on the Dale list; 
(4) the number of sentences; (5) the average sentence length; 
and (6) the total number of syllables subdivided by one, two, 
three and four syllable categories . The statistical apprai- 
sal of readability suggested is consistent with the manner 
specifically suggested by the authors of the instrument. 

The same one hundred word samples were analyzed by 
the writer through the use of the Gunning Fog Index of 
Readability and The Fry Readability Graph. The Fog Index 
and the Fry Graph serve as two of the more recently devel- 
oped measures of readability assessment which may be calcu- 
lated in much less time than the Dale-Chall formula. 

Statistical analysis of coefficients of correlation, 
one way analysis of variance, and Duncan's New Multiple 
Range Test were determined . Overall range and percents are 
compared for teacher estimates and publisher estimates. The 
data comparisons of readability scores are presented in 
Chapter IV. 
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VI. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



The study was conducted with the following 
limitations:. (1) only three types of objective readability 
measurement were applied; (2) the materials analyzed were 
the eight most frequently used instructional materials in 
ABE classes in Tennessee; (3) only reading materials 
in ABE Level II and Level III classes were used; and (4) 
only one aspect of readability was measured, that of 
difficulty. 

VII. ASSUMPTIONS 

The following assumptions were made concerning the 
study: (1) teachers of ABE students are capable of making 

readability judgements of Level II and Level III reading 
materials; (2) the random samples taken from each material 
are representative of the reading within the materials; and 
(3) the materials listed as most, frequently used reading 
materials are representative of materials used in ABE 
classes in- Tennessee. 

VIII i ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

Chapter I includes the statement of the problem, 
definition of terms, importance of the study, hypotheses, 
design of the study, limitations of the study, assumptions 
of the study and procedures for the study. 
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Chapter II includes a review of literature which will 
focus upon comparative readability studies involving adult 
materials and professional judgement of materials. 

Chapter III includes the procedures necessary in 
implementing the study. 

Chapter IV presents the results of each portion of 
the study and a comparison of these results. 

Chapter V includes a summary of previous chapters, 
conclusions drawn from the study, and recommendations for 
further investigation. 



